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HIGH-THROUGHPUT 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY FOR LEAD 
DISCOVERY IN DRUG DESIGN 



Tom L Blundell**, Harren Jhotfand Chris AbelP 

Knowledge of the three-dimensional structures of protein targets now emerging from genomic 
data has the potential to accelerate drug discovery greatly. X-ray crystallography is the most widely 
used technique for protein structure determination, but technical challenges and time constraints 
have traditionally limited its use primarily to lead optimization. Here, we describe how significant 
advances in process automation and informatics have aided the development of high-throughput 
X-ray crystallography, and discuss the use of this technique for structure-based lead discovery. 



Rapid and revolutionary developments in genome 
sciences, combinatorial chemistry, informatics and 
robotics are having major impacts on drug discovery. 
Genome sequencing projects in man and micro- 
organisms have provided an unprecedented number of 
potential drug targets. These have given impetus to the 
study of protein expression (proteomics) and structure 
(structural genomics 1 ), and have allowed a clearer 
description of drug targets as molecular components of 
disease processes 2 . At the same time, there is a rapidly 
expanding range of screening technologies, as well as 
consolidations in medicinal chemistry arising from the 
combinatorial approaches that were pioneered in the 
1990s. These developments have created an environment 
for the emergence of new strategies for drug discovery. 

In this review, we focus on the use of high-throughput 
crystallography for structure-based lead discovery — a 
strategy that combines features of random screening 
and rational structure-based design. We describe the 
background to this approach and discuss the underpin- 
ning advances in molecular biology, biochemistry, 
crystallography, chemoinformatics and bioinformatics. 

Background 

Two techniques — X-ray crystallography (BOX \) and 
nuclear magnetic resonance (NMR) — are used at 
present for protein structure determination at the 
atomic level. X-ray crystallography has proved a very 



versatile method, with most globular macromolecules 
proving to be crystallizable, and with no limitations on 
the size and complexity of the macromolecules or their 
assemblies. NMR has the advantage of being carried out 
in concentrated solutions rather than in crystals. 
Comparative studies using the two methods can identify 
places where crystal contacts disturb the local structure. 
NMR can define certain dynamic properties of the 
macromolecules, but it is effectively limited to macro- 
molecules with molecular weights of less than 30 kDa. 

Knowledge of the three-dimensional structures of 
target proteins provides a starting point for structure- 
based approaches to drug design by defining the 
topographies of the complementary surfaces of ligands 
and their protein targets 3 * 4 . This information can help 
the synthetic chemist to optimize compounds by build- 
ing better interactions with the protein, resulting in 
improved potency and selectivity 5 . Indeed, there are 
now several drugs on the market that originated from this 
structure-based design approach. The most commonly 
cited are human immunodeficiency virus (HIV) drugs, 
such as amprenavir (Agenerase) and nelfmavir 
(Viracept), which were developed using the crystal 
structure of HIV protease 5 (FIG. la). 

HIV protease was first identified from the HIV 
genome sequence by the Asp-Thr/Ser-Gly sequence motif 
of the active site 6 , and this was supported by comparative 
modelling of the three-dimensional structure of the 
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Box 1 1 Macromolecular crystallography 



An overview of the X-ray crystallography process is 
shown in the figure. Most globular macromolecules can 
be ordered as three-dimensional crystals, which amplify 
the scattering of electromagnetic radiation, giving rise 
to a' diffraction pattern. Intense sources of X-rays are 
required to obtain diffraction patterns from small 
crystals of macromolecules, and this is usually achieved 
using a rotating-anode X-ray generator or a 
1 synchrotron. In order to minimize the damage due to 
heating and free radicals moving in the solvent regions, 
the (crystals are usually flash cooled to liquid-nitrogen 
;temperatures andinamtein^ 

during storage and data collection. \ ' >' » 
. I^e mten^es of the 
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hous replacement This method, however, has been somewhat superseded by the exploitation of anomalous 
dispersion. This phenomenon results from the anomalous rate that electromagnetic radiation travels in a material if it 
contains an element with an absorption edge in the vicinity of the energy of the radiation. Multiple wavelength 
measurements have the effect of simulating isomorphous replacement and allowing the phases to be calculated; this is 
called die muJdwayelength anomalous . d^rrartion (MAD) method. In some cases, phasing that is based on anomalous 
idifectipn using ^ detenninatiori. The 'anomalous scatterers' are 

usually s^enpme^piiines mat are substituted for m^onihes in a recombinant protein, but could also be a metal 
cofactor, an added metal or even added halide or argon atoms. 

^mbining the estimates of the amplitudes and phases of each reflection using a Fourier synthesis allows calculation 
of the electron density. The macromolecular structure can usually be built into the density using knowledge of the 
./cavaleiitgromet^^ 
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intemolecijd^ ^ the crystals of such a complex will be isomorphous with the parent. Under such circumstances, 
the position of the bound moleriue and the conformational changes in the macrbmolecule can be established by using 
difference Fouriers. These provide an image of the differrace^etweejn.the complex ; and the parent with the density at 
about half tlie correct density, as the phases are not quite correct. 
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dimer on the basis of the structures of aspartic proteases, 
such as pepsin and renin 7,8 . Homology with renin, already 
a target in the design of anti-hypertensives, indicated a 
possible approach to the development of useful inhibitors; 
similar chemistry could be exploited. When further 
genome sequences became available, this experience 
encouraged the use of other three-dimensional struc- 
tures to aid fold recognition or, more correctly, 
sequence-structure homology recognition, in order to 
identify new distant members of the same superfamily 
that might also be useful targets for drug discovery. 
More recently, the pioneering development of the flu 
drug zanamivir (Relenza) involved extensive modelling 



based on the crystal structure of neuraminidase 9 (FIG. lb), 
and resistance problems to the first protein -kinase drug, 
imatinib (Gleevec), have been rationalized by reference 
to the crystal structure of the kinase domain of c-ABL 10 . 

Although pharmaceutical companies continued to 
embrace structure-based design in the 1990s, as shown 
by the expansion of in-house crystallographic facilities, the 
focus of discovery moved to 'diversity-based* screening. 
This was facilitated by the advent of high- throughput 
screening (HTS), and the subsequent emergence of com- 
binatorial chemistry. The original visions of combinatorial 
chemistry invoked large libraries of compounds synthe- 
sized on resin beads, which would be screened as mixtures 
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CPK COLOURING 
The CFK colour scheme for 
elements is based on the colours 
of the popular plastic space- 
filling models developed by 
Corey, Pauling and Kultun.and 
is conventionally used by 
chemists. In this scheme, carbon 
is represented in light grey, 
oxygen in red, nitrogen in blue 
and sulphur in yellow. 

SYNCHROTRON 
A synchrotron accelerates 
charged particles in a circular 
orbit. This produces very intense 
X-rays, which allows the use of 
smaller and more easily obtained 
crystals than can be used with 
conventional X-ray 
crystallography, and also boosts 
relevant signals while 
minimizing noise. The 
wavelength of synchrotron 
X-radiation can be varied to 
perform multiwavelength 
anomalous diffraction (MAD) 
experiments. 

GEL ELECTROPHORESIS 
A method that separates 
macromolecules on the basis 
of size, electric charge and other 
physical properties. 



and then decoded Many of these concepts have been 
pragmatically adapted by the pharmaceutical industry. 
Solid-phase chemistry has proved less tractable than 
hoped, and the effort of decoding mixtures means that, 
although many compounds are made, most are screened 
as single compounds. However, combinatorial chemistry 
has had a profound effect on the practice and perception 
of chemistry in the drug discovery process. The number of 
compounds in company collections has soared by an 
order of magnitude in the past 10 years, although the 
quantity and characterization of each compound might be 
reduced. The level of automation in synthesis has become 
widespread to such an extent that this is sometimes a deter- 
minant in library design. 

Initially, combinatorial chemistry offered the panacea 
of universal libraries. However, the size of chemical space 
is too large for this to be a realizable or useful concept. 
Library development then went through a chemistry- 
driven phase, in which amenable templates (such as 
purines' 1 or shikimic acid 12 ) or reactions (such as the Ugi 
reaction' 3 ) were exploited, or natural -product skeletons 
were decorated 14 . The use of such libraries has had less 
impact on the number of new chemical entities discovered 
than was originally hoped 15 , and there is now a growing 
emphasis on more rational approaches; for example, the 
use of 'knowledge-based* or 'focused' screening. 

High -throughput screening (HTS) is a key part of 
the present approach to lead discovery in all of the main 
pharmaceutical companies. Indeed, HTS is generally the 
first act in the prosecution of a new target. Many of 
the assays rely on radioactivity (for example, the scintil- 
lation proximity assay) or fluorescence-based 
approaches. These assays are typically performed in 
384-well plates in 20- ui volumes, with the scale mitigating 
the cost of doing so many assays. The assays aim to iden- 
tify compounds with IC^s lower than 10 uM. Needless to 
say, it is crucial that such assays are well designed, and also 
that they do not identify too many false positives. 

New paradigms in screening are emerging; for 
example, there is a growing interest in applying bio- 
physical techniques to lead discovery. Applications of 
mass spectrometry 16 , surface plasmon resonance (SPR) 17 , 
NMR spectroscopy' 8 * 19 , single molecule fluorescence 20 
and X-ray crystallography 21 to lead discovery have 
recently been described. There is also a growing recog- 
nition that useful information can be obtained from 
the binding of relatively low-affinity compounds. 
Such compounds, which would be missed by the HTS 
campaigns being carried out in most pharmaceutical 
companies, could provide chemically tractable starting 
points or identify new binding motifs. This idea is 
explored in more detail later. 

High-throughput crystallography 

The number of three-dimensional protein structures 
increased linearly for about 30 years 22 , but new technical 
developments have recently led to an exponential 
increase in the number of protein structures, similar to 
that in the number of protein sequences over the previous 
decade. There are now more than 15,000 three- 
dimensional structures in the Protein Data Bank 




Figure 1 1 Examples of structure-based drug design. 

a | HIV protease with the inhibitor amprenavir (Agenerase) bound; 
derived from the crystal structure 75 . The protein ts represented 
with ribbons and amprenavir is shown as a space-filling model 
with cpk colouring. The active-site aspartate residues are 
highlighted, b | Oose-up of zanamivir (Relenza) bound to 
influenza neuraminidase; derived from the crystal structure 10 . 
Selected residues involved in Sgand binding are highlighted. 



(PDB) 22 , although these include only -5,000 different 
wild-type proteins, the others being duplicates, single 
mutants, or enzyme-ligand complexes. 

There is now intense interest in automating all steps in 
the protein crystallographic process (box i ). Research is 
being funded by national initiatives, particularly in the 
United States, Germany and Japan 23 . This has been encour- 
aged by technology drivers, in particular the very intense 
beams of X-radiation available at many synchrotron 
sources, as well as the pull of structural genomics and the 
use of crystallography in lead discovery and optimization. 

Expression, purification and characterization of the 
proteins in a quantity and form that are suitable for 
crystallization and X-ray analysis probably occupies 
over 80% of the time in most structural biology groups. 
The objective is to obtain about 10 mg, or, if this is not 
possible, at least 1 mg, of protein that runs as a single 
band on a denaturing gel and hopefully also on native 
gel electrophoresis. The protein needs to be soluble at 
10 mg ml" 1 for a good chance of obtaining crystals. The 
first crucial stage is a thorough analysis of the protein 
sequence in order to define structural domains that 
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INCLUSION BODIES 
Protein overexpression often 
leads to the production of 
insoluble aggregates of 
misfolded protein, which are 
known as inclusion bodies. 

GREEN FLUORESCENT PROTEIN 
Autofluorescent protein 
' originally identified in the 
jellyfish Aequorea victoria. 

MOSAICITY 

Measure of the degree of order 
of a crystal Lower mosaicity 
indicates better-ordered crystals 
and hence better diffraction. 

STRUCTURE-FACTOR 
AMPLITUDES 

Structure factors are related to 
the electron density by a 
mathematical operation called 
a Fourier transform. Structure- 
factor amplitudes are 
determinable from the measured 
intensities in an X-ray 
diffraction experiment, but the 
phases of the diffracted beams, 
which are needed to reconstitute 
the electron density, cannot be 
determined directly. 



might be suitable for expression. The objective is to 
define a region that is able to fold on its own and is soluble. 
It should be free of low-complexity sequences.often 
found in linker regions, which are likely to have no single 
conformation, and might interfere with the crystallization. 
Long loops might also need to be removed if they are 
non- functional and especially if they are flexible and 
unstructured; they can often be identified by mild prote- 
olysis. Single membrane-spanning regions are usually 
engineered out In addition, post-translational modifica- 
tion needs to be minimal and as homogeneous as possible. 
Identification of homologies, even if they are distant 
members of the same superfamily, and construction of a 
rough comparative model is helpful 24 ; this process has 
now been automated by several groups. A model also 
provides a basis for systematic mutagenesis of protein 
surface residues, particularly lysines and glutamates 25 , 
if initial crystallization is unsuccessful 

Methods for high-throughput parallel expression and 
purification have been developed in many laboratories 26 . 
Escherichia coli expression systems are used if possible, 
because they are cheaper and quicker than other systems. 
However, many proteins produced in this way are 
degraded or produced as insoluble inclusion bodies, so 
monitoring protein folding before purification avoids 
time-consuming work. This can be achieved by observing 
fluorescence of a fusion of the protein to the amino 
terminus of the green fluorescent protein (GFP) 27 . 
Bacterial cell-free systems, such as those based on the 
E coli S30 extract, offer opportunities for automation of 
the production of milligram quantities of protein 28 . 
However, for many disulphide-rich or post-translationally 
modified eukaryotic proteins, yeast, insect or mam- 
malian expression systems will be necessary. Gel filtration 
columns that separate on the basis of molecular weight 
are not very satisfactory in separating out impurities. 
The use of tags to allow affinity chromatography is pre- 
ferred, as it can be used to separate compounds that are 
otherwise very similar, including some minor degrada- 
tion products, and many proteins can be crystallized 
with an attached short tag, such as a sequence of six 
histidines (a six-His-tag) 29 . 

Over the years, much attention has been focused 
on the automation of crystallization. Sampling methods, 
exploiting knowledge of successful precipitating 
reagents, buffers and pH, have been widely used to 
reduce the number of crystallization conditions. 
These have been exploited on a microscale using 
hanging or sitting drops in the vapour diffusion 
method, so reducing the amount of protein required. 
Video systems offer the possibility of using image 
recognition techniques to monitor crystallization. 
Now, a new generation of robots that miniaturize the 
experiments and expand the multidimensional space 
that is explored are being developed. These can carry 
out up to 10 s trials per day 30 * 31 . It has been proposed 32 
that intrinsic protein fluorescence of single crystals is 
correlated with their internal order and that this can 
be used as a rapid method for assessing the resolution 
and mosaicity of the crystals, and thus their suitability 
for X-ray analysis. 



As BOX i indicates, once suitable crystals have been 
produced, it is necessary to collect and process the X-ray 
data at several wavelengths or on several derivatives, usu- 
ally by synchrotron radiation. The phases are then defined 
by multiwavelength anomalous diffraction (MAD) or 
multiple isomorphous replacement, and used with esti- 
mates of the structure-factor amplitudes to calculate an 
electron density map. High-throughput analysis requires 
automatic storage and mounting of crystals at liquid- 
nitrogen temperatures. Cassettes or racks that hold up to 
96 crystals at liquid-nitrogen temperature, and transfer of 
the crystals using a robot, have been described 3334 . Some 
robots can mount crystals sequentially while maintaining 
liquid-nitrogen temperature, automatically align the 
crystal in the beam, collect complete X-ray data sets, and 
return the crystals to storage. More brilliant synchrotron 
sources, improved focusing optics and faster read-out 
detectors have meant that data collection now takes less 
than 1 hour per crystal. Coping with this high rate of data 
collection has been gready assisted by developments in 
the standard software packages for protein crystallog- 
raphy 35 . However, more completely integrated software 
environments are required. For example, BLU-ICE 
(beam-line unification in an integrated control environ- 
ment), which was developed at the Stanford Synchrotron 
Radiation Laboratory, is a distributed control system for 
crystallographic data collection that allows users any- 
where to have full control of the experiment 36 . 

Phase determination has been revolutionized by the 
application of synchrotron radiation to single wave- 
length anomalous diffraction (SAD) and MAD tech- 
niques 37 , using not only substituted selenomethionines, 
but also other heavy atoms, argon and even simple 
halides 33 . The determination of phases has been acceler- 
ated by powerful Patterson and direct methods for locat- 
ing the anomalous scatterers 39,40 . New approaches have 
provided fully automated phasing 41,42 . 

Many of the new targets for both structural 
genomics and crystallography in lead discovery will be 
homologues of previously defined three-dimensional 
structures. Determination of these structures using mol- 
ecular replacement is straightforward if there are few 
conformational changes and sequence identity is >40%, 
but is often difficult if there are major conformational 
changes due to ligand binding, or if the search molecule 
is more distantly related to the target. In such situations, 
rapid automated molecular replacement by evolutionary 
search, which systematically explores different structures 
and conformations, is proving useful 43 . 

The final objective is to obtain automatic interpreta- 
tion of the electron density, particularly as 66% of struc- 
tures are solved at 2.3 A resolution or better, at which level 
atomic and molecular fragments are more easily recog- 
nized. Perhaps the most spectacular progress in this 
respect is with the automated refinement procedure, 
ARP/wARP, in which free atoms and partial structures are 
included in a hybrid macromolecular model and these are 
iteratively modelled into the electron density. This 
approach constructs the structure initially without defin- 
ing its chemical nature, in order to produce good density, 
but does allow a complete interpretation of the structure 
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Figure 2 1 Close-up of the three-dimensional structure of the active site of renin in complex with a peptidic inhibitor. 

Residues P6-P4' of the peptidic inhibitor are shown, a | The peptide is shown in yellow. Dashed tines indicate hydrogen bonds that 
are necessary for the inhibitor to have high affinity for renin. Key renin amino-acid residues, including the active-site aspartates P), 
are indicated by single letters. The sequence numbering is based on that of pepsin, b j Shows the van der waals surface of the 
enzyme, defining the binding pockets for individual side chains that lead to substrate specificrry. Residues are coloured according to 
their electrostatic charge {negative, red; positive, blue). P, peptide residue. (The images were prepared from the structure of mouse 
renin {Protein Data Bank code 1 SMR) by D. Chirgadze using WebLab ViewerPro {Accelrys)). 



VAN der waals surface 
The van der Waals radius is that 
which defines the normal 
contact distance with another 
non-covalently bound atom. 
The van der Waals surface is 
defined by the radii of all such 
atoms in the molecule. 



given a known sequence 44 . It is estimated that this 
approach is probably already applicable to -50% of the 
structures that are being solved at the present time. With 
new representations of protein structure, this method 
should soon become applicable to structures of less satis- 
factory resolution in the region of 3.0 A. In the not-too- 
distant future, not only crystallization and data collection, 
but also complete structure determination, could become 
routinely possible without human intervention 

Three-dimensional structures and drug design 

Protein structure determination is now an integral 
aspect of pharmaceutical research, with most large 
pharmaceutical companies having both crystallographic 
and NMR-spectroscopic capabilities. It has also led to 
the formation of several smaller biotechnology compa- 
nies that are focusing on high -throughput structure 
determination. These include Astex Technology Ltd 
(Cambridge, UK), Integrative Proteomics, Inc. 
(Toronto, Canada), Plexxikon, Inc. (San Francisco, 
USA), Proteros Biostructures, GmbH (Martinsreid, 
Germany), Structural GenomiX, Inc. (San Diego, USA), 
Syrrx, Inc. (San Diego, USA) and TRIAD Therapeutics 
(San Diego, USA), all of which have been established 
recently. Consequently, there is intense competition in 
obtaining structures of therapeutically important pro- 
teins, and such information is vigorously patented. 

The accuracy that is required of a macromolecular 
structure reflects the questions addressed. If the drug 
designer wishes to know only the general availability of 
space, essential hydrogen bonds and key electrostatic 
interactions; a less precise model might be adequate. 
However, if the design is predicated on the assumption 
that a lead molecule will precisely complement a known 
binding site, an accurate model will be required at the 
highest resolution possible, although computational 
chemists who are involved in drug design must remember 



that proteins are flexible and can easily accommodate 
small changes. 

Of course, the accuracy of three-dimensional struc- 
tures depends on the refinement, the resolution and the 
restraints that are introduced in the structure analysis. 
However, much structure-based design seems to assume 
that the structure is correct, precise and rigid. Modelling 
software should perhaps oblige the user to know more 
about the experimental approach, the statistical para- 
meters that indicate the agreement between model and 
data, and the thermal parameters that give clues about 
disorder, which are available in the original PDB files. 

If there is no three-dimensional structure of the tar- 
get, a protein with a similar fold can provide the basis 
for constructing a useful model 45 . For homologous pro- 
teins with sequence identities >30%, the common fold 
can usually be recognized by sequence searches. For 
more distantly related proteins, profiles or templates are 
useful in the search for the common fold and alignment 
of the sequences 46,47 . Once a related fold is identified, 
this can be used to model the three-dimensional struc- 
ture. Most methods depend on the assembly of rigid 
fragments 45 , which are used in programs such as 
COMPOSER to define: first, the framework; second, the 
structurally variable, mainly loop, regions; and third, the 
side chains 7 . An alternative approach, encoded in 
MODELLER 48 , seeks to satisfy structural restraints 
expressed as probability density functions, which are 
derived from homologues and other proteins. These 
modelling procedures are most successful if the percent- 
age sequence identity to the unknown target is high 
(>40%), and obtaining the correct alignment remains 
an important problem 28,49 . 

Interactive graphics and lead development 

Once the three-dimensional structure of a target pro- 
tein has been defined, it is important to identify the 
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sp* CARBON 

An sp 3 carbon has four 

substitucnts. 



Figure 3 1 Fragment-based screening, a j A binding site 
comprising three possible binding pockets, b ) Crystallographic 
screening locates molecular fragments that bind into one, two 
(shown) or all three pockets, c | A lead compound is designed 
by organizing three fragments around a core template or d | 
growing out from a single fragment. 



active site and key binding interactions. As many pro- 
teins undergo significant conformational changes on 
ligand binding, the most reliable approach is to deter- 
mine the structure of a protein-Iigand complex, either 
by co-crystallization or by soaking the ligand into the 
preformed crystal. The relatively small number of 
protein-Iigand structures in the PDB is in contrast to 
the wealth of high-resolution small-molecule crystal- 
lographic data in the Cambridge Crystallographic 
Data Centre (CCDC). Furthermore, the protein lig- 
ands are reported at much lower resolution than in 
the CCDC. A cursory inspection of the protein-Iigand 
structures in the PDB, and the data used to derive 
them, reveals several mistakes in assignment, confor- 
mation or description. This is of concern, as it is the 
primary source of empirical data on protein-Iigand 
interactions. In the absence of the structure of a com- 
plex, comparative analysis of ligand binding to 
homologous structures, site-directed mutagenesis 
studies, or inactivation studies using agents that are 
directed at the active site, can be used to deduce the 
identity of important residues. 

Structure-based design begins with the graphical 
display of hydrogen bonds, molecular surfaces and 
electrostatic fields. Traditionally, key interactions have 
been identified visually from three-dimensional structures 
of macromolecule-ligand complexes. New ligand 
designs are then explored in an attempt to optimize 
binding interactions; for example, by optimizing hydrogen 
bonding and charge-charge interactions (fig. 2). An 
important consideration is to minimize the number of 
rotatable bonds in the ligand to reduce the entropic cost 
of binding. Increases in affinity can be obtained by 
introducing hydrophobic groups, although this must 
not be at the expense of bioavailability. Important gen- 
eral considerations for drug-like molecules, such as 
solubility and the preferred number of hydrogen-bond 
donors and acceptors, have been summarized by 
Iipinski and colleagues 50 . 



Docking and virtual ligand screening 

The high cost of experimental binding and screening 
methods has focused attention on virtual approaches, 
which are now becoming a useful option if a model of 
the target protein/receptor and a library of chemical 
compounds are available 51 . Knowledge of the three- 
dimensional structure of a drug target allows ligands to 
be docked into the binding site in silico. Docking methods 
usually precalculate terms for each point on a grid. 
Goodford S2 pioneered this approach using electrostatic 
terms for probes, but others developed the method 
using pseudoenergies that were calculated from pairwise 
distributions of atoms in protein complexes or crystals 
of small molecules. This leads to a significant reduction 
in computational time. In many cases, the correct dock- 
ing mode can be predicted. A related challenge is to dock 
a series of probe molecules, fit them to these potentials 
and rank them according to energy. This is knownas 
virtual ligand screening. 

A few methods rely on global optimization of the 
entire molecule in the receptor field. For example, the 
Internal Coordinate Mechanics (ICM) docking 
algorithm 53 uses pseudo-Brownian and torsion moves 
and a gradient local minimization, and ECEPP3 (the 
Empirical Conformational Energy Program for Peptides, 
version 3) M uses Monte Carlo minimization. Most 
methods, however, use fragments. Incremental docking 
algorithms, such as FlexX 55 and DOCK 49 , place fragments 
in the receptor before constructing the whole ligand. 
DOCK creates a negative image of the target site and 
selects and ranks putative ligands on the basis of a com- 
parison of internal distances. Procedures for matching that 
involve genetic algorithms 56 and graph theory 57 can also be 
used to generate molecular structures within the con- 
straints of an enzyme active site or a receptor-binding site. 

Alternatively, fragments can be positioned in the 
binding cleft of protein targets and then 'grown' to fill 
the space available, exploring the electrostatic, van der 
Waals or hydrogen-bonding interactions that are 
involved in molecular recognition 58 . For example, 
GrowMol 59 gives multiple highly diverse structures 
complementary to active sites, GenStar 60 generates 
chemically reasonable structures from sp 3 carbons to fill 
the binding site, whereas the Multiple Copy 
Simultaneous Search (MCSS) method 61 maps the binding 
site out by determining energetically favourable positions 
and orientations of functional groups on the receptor 
surface. LUDI 62 positions molecules or new substituents 
into clefts so that hydrogen bonds are formed and 
hydrophobic pockets are filled with hydrocarbon groups. 
Such methods depend on the existence of large databases 
of small-molecule structures, such as the CCDC, which 
contains 100,000 crystal structures, or the Fine 
Chemicals Directory, from which molecular formulae 
can be automatically processed to a useful three- 
dimensional representation by CONCORD 63 . 

Protein flexibility continues to be a challenge. Some 
methods still use a rigid structure that is based on the 
structure of the uncomplexed protein, or better on that 
of the protein complexed to a ligand. Many methods use 
more permissive or softer models, whereas others take 
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into account several alternative protein conformations. 
But methods are now being developed that allow several 
trial conformations of the protein to be relaxed, and 
there are still others that cater for joint global optimization 
of both ligand and protein 55 . Unfortunately, building in 
flexibility often makes the results worse rather than 
better, and joint global minimization remains too 
time-consuming for screening ligands 51 . 

A further important challenge is the scoring functions. 
Some scoring functions work by weighting in different 
physical terms, such as hydrophobicity, solvation electro- 
statics, hydrogen bonding, ligand deformation energy 
and van der Waals interaction energy 51 . Alternatively, 
'knowledge-based* functions that exploit the statistics of 
observed inter-atomic contacts can be used, such as the 
potential of mean force (PMF) 64 and DrugScore 65 . In 
general, it is found that scoring functions that have been 
optimized for one protein are an advantage when working 
with members of the same protein family; for example, 
a family of homologous proteases. Also, combining dif- 
ferent scoring functions seems to be advantageous. 
A recent comparative analysis 66 showed that GOLD 
performed rather better than FlexX and DOCK, but the 
performance depended on the nature of the binding site. 

Virtual screening methods can be used to dock a 
diverse set of drug-like compounds to a protein in min- 
utes, with up to 50% of the molecules docked within 
2 A RMSD (root mean square deviation) of the real 
structure 51 . From such studies, it is now evident that the 
task of discriminating a few binders from thousands of 
non-binders requires special scoring functions. This will 
depend on distinguishing between correct and incorrect 
modes of binding. 

Structure-based lead discovery 

The use of crystallographic and NMR techniques is now 
being extended beyond structure determination into 
new approaches for lead discovery. For example, in 
determining structure-activity relationships (SAR) by 
NMR 67 , perturbations to the NMR spectra of a protein 
are used to indicate that ligand binding is taking place 
and to give some indication of the location of the bind- 
ing site. The ligands can be large molecules, or lower 
molecular- weight fragments. The experiments are typi- 
cally carried out using high concentrations of protein 
(200 uM) and ligand (1-10 mM). 

X-ray crystallography has the advantage of defining 
ligand-binding sites with more certainty. In particular, 
the binding of small molecules can be studied. This 
methodology is being developed to identify the molecular 
fragments that might comprise an inhibitor, and their 
precise binding interaction with the protein 21 * 68 - 70 . The 
chosen fragments can be soaked (individually or as mix- 
tures) into the target crystals 21 - 70 . Greer and colleagues 21 
describe a method that focuses on soaking the target 
crystals with cocktails of molecules having differing 
shapes that can easily be distinguished in the difference 
electron density, whereas Jhoti and coworkers 70 used 
automated molecular-fragment matching and fitting to 
rank candidate fragments in a cocktail, and virtual 
screening of compounds in silico to identify the most 



a 




Rgure 4 j Examples of smaD-molecule fragments bound 
into a pocket of trypsin, a 1 4-guarodirxxxjtync acid, 
b j Cydoheptyiamine. The electron density was interpreted and 
models of compounds were automatically fitted using AutoSoJve. 
The electron density maps are contoured at 3o (1 a is one 
standard deviation) to ensure that the data are significant, and 
density due to protein and solvent has been removed for clarity. 



suitable molecular fragments 7 '. Greer and colleagues 
have reported the discovery of urokinase inhibitors 
using a fragment-based approach 21 . 

Hie binding of molecular fragments (each with a mol- 
ecular mass under 200 Da) can potentially give more spe- 
cific and reliable binding information. For example, if the 
binding of several aromatic heterocydes is probed against 
a specific binding pocket in the enzyme (FiG.3a,b), the 
discrimination between binding and non-binding will 
solely be due to the heterocyde-pocket complementarity 
and will not be modulated by other interactions that 
might be present in a larger ligand molecule. In this way, 
new ligand structures that bind to specific protein motifs 
can rapidly be identified. 

In a fragment-based screen, different sets of molecu- 
lar fragments can be used, analogous to the universal 
and focused libraries of combinatorial chemistry. For 
example, in a screen of fragments against trypsin, a 
focused set was based on benzamidine, 4-aminopyridine 
and cydohexylamine, which are known to bind trypsin, 
and other molecules that are considered capable of mak- 
ing similar interactions, such as histamine, 2-arninoimi- 
dazole and 4-aminoimidazole 70 . These molecules were 
each used as starting points for similarity searches of 
chemical databases. 
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PHARMACOPHORE 
The ensemble of steric and 
electronic features that is 
necessary to ensure optimal 
interactions with a specific 
biological target structure and 
to trigger (or to block) its 
biological response. 




Rgure 5 1 Structural screening. The virtual screening step might involve selection based on chemical similarity, a pharmacophore 
and/or large-scale docking into a protein active site. Compounds identified from the virtual screening step are then used in rapid 
X-ray crystallographic analysis to define their binding modes experimentally. This provides a starting point for iterative chemical 
elaboration (FIG. 3 cA) to generate a toad compound. 



The molecular fragments are typically dissolved in 
dimethylsulphoxide (DMSO) and added to a single 
protein crystal, then left to soak for 1 hour to give the mol- 
ecule time to penetrate into the protein active site. The 
concentration of the molecular fragment is typically over 
20 mM. This is a much higher concentration than is used 
in conventional screening experiments, and reflects not 
only the weakness of the interaction being investigated, 
but also the high concentration of the protein in the crystal 
(-10 mM). Compounds can be soaked individually or as 
mixtures. If mixtures are used, it is best if the individual 
compounds are unambiguously distinguishable by shape. 
If too many compounds are soaked at once, solubility can 
also become a problem This can be alleviated by using, for 
example, DMSO as a co-solvent, although the crystal can 
be damaged if the concentration of DMSO is too high. 

As discussed earlier, advances in hardware and soft- 
ware have facilitated high- throughput X-ray crystallo- 
graphy by allowing efficient and speedy collection of 
data on the soaked crystals. Interpretation and analysis 
of this data are two key bottlenecks in the process, as 
there is a need to complex many different compounds 
to the target (for which the structure is known) and to 
establish their binding modes rapidly. Conventionally, 
this requires an experienced X-ray crystallographer to 
interpret and analyse each X-ray data set collected 
from a crystal in which the protein has been com- 
plexed with a compound, either by co-crystallization 
or by a soaking experiment. Analysis of a series of iso- 
morphous crystals is less concerned with crystallographic 
phase determination than with calculation and inter- 
pretation of difference Fouriers to position ligands in 
a previously defined crystal structure (see box i). In 
order to accelerate this process, it is vital to use auto- 
matic procedures, such as AutoSolve 70 , which allow 
the structures of protein-ligand complexes to be 
solved rapidly by interpreting and analysing the X-ray 
data without the need for manual intervention. 
Examples of electron density that were unambig- 
uously interpreted by AutoSolve are shown in FIG. 4; in 
each case, the binding mode of the small-molecule 
fragment is clearly defined. It is worth noting that 
even though the binding affinity of these small-molecule 
fragments is expected to be in the millimolar range, 
the binding mode is specific and the key interactions 
are clearly defined. 

If molecular fragments can be found that bind to 
two independent binding sites, a relatively small library 
of molecular fragments will sample chemical space very 
efficiently. Each fragment samples each site, at any given 
separation and relative orientation. This is a far more' 
comprehensive and elegant screen than having the 



fragments attached to a rigid template, as might derive 
from a conventional combinatorial chemistry approach. 
When the binding of one or more fragments has been 
determined, this provides a starting point for medicinal 
chemistry. The fragments can be combined on to a 
template (FIG. 3c) or be used as the starting point for 
growing out an inhibitor structure into other pockets on 
the active site (fig. 3d). 

When all the above processes are coordinated into a 
seamless process (FIG. 5), they form a rational and power- 
ful approach to lead discovery. Virtual screening coupled 
with high-throughput X-ray crystallography focuses 
on identifying one or more weakly binding small- 
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Figure 6 1 Targeting protein-protein interactions, a | The 

interaction of the fibroblast growth facta receptor (FGFR) with 
FGF involves extensive surfaces, b | The interaction of heparin, 
an endogenous small-molecule analogue of heparan sulphate, 
might provide a better target for drug discovery. (Rgure 6b 
reprinted with permission from Nature (REF. 74) © (2000) 
Macmillan Magazines Ltd.) 
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molecule fragments from compound libraries that 
consist of hundreds of smallrmolecule fragment(s). 
The high-resolution definition of this binding interaction 
provides an information-rich starting point for medicinal 
chemistry. The use of high-throughput X-ray crystal- 
lography does not end there, as it becomes a rapid 
technique to guide the elaboration of the fragments into 
lead compounds of larger molecular weight 

Concluding remarks 

Pharmaceutical companies have often adopted similar 
strategies to guarantee that they do not fall behind the 
competition. This innately conservative approach is 
now being challenged by the rate of technological 
development impinging on the industry, the plethora of 
small biotech companies and the massively complicated 
patent issues that relate to new targets and screens. It is 
also being challenged by the paucity of new chemical 
entities that are emerging from the use of conventional 
lead-discovery approaches. 

It is not long since protein target discovery was an 
area of intense interest and investment. The problem 
now, however, is how to manage the numerous targets 
that are available, and at what stage to consider a target 



as being validated. It is worth considering that only 
about 500 targets have been studied 72 in the history of 
pharmaceutical research, and that there are an esti- 
mated 40,000 genes in the human genome, which will 
correspond to even more proteins in the proteome 73 . Of 
the enzymes that have been targets so for, almost all have 
binding sites that are well-defined deep grooves. A small 
drug candidate can make extensive interactions in these 
grooves, which compensate for the loss of rotational 
and translation^ entropy on binding. 

One important challenge for drug discovery arises 
from the large surfaces that are characteristic of many of 
the protein complexes, such as those that are involved in 
receptor recognition and signal transduction. This is 
illustrated by the interaction of fibroblast growth factor 
(FGF) with the ectodomain of its receptor tyrosine 
kinase, FGFR, and with the low-affinity receptor, 
heparan sulphate 74 (no. 6). Not only is it difficult to bind 
a small molecule to the large, relatively flat surfaces of 
many proteins involved in protein interactions, it would 
also be difficult to disrupt the interaction entirely even if 
one did. It remains to be seen whether the emerging 
lead-discovery approaches described in this review will 
prove suitable for these systems. 
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Online links 



DATABASES 

The foflowlno terms m Oils artfete are linked online to: 

Medscape Druglnfo: 

httpy/promirlmedscape.corn^ 

amprenavir J imatnib | nelftnavr | zanamMr 

Protein Data Bank: httpV/www.rcsb.aa/pdb/ 

c-ABL | FGF 1 -FGFR2 -heparin | HIV protease | neuraminidase | 

pepsin | renin 

SWlSS-PROTi http^Avww.expasy.chv^cVsprot-top.ntml^ 
GFP 

FURTHER INFORMATION 

Cambridge Crystallographic Data Centre: 

httpyAvww.ccdc.camac.uk/ 

Stanford Synchrotron Radiation Laboratory: 

WipyAwrw-ssr1.slac.stanfCfd.edu/ 

Access to this Interactive links box Is frso online. 
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